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dantic and short-sighted to insist upon the 


We are pleased to publish the letter from Mr. 
Simecocks in relation to the National Veterinary 
Association. With that impulsive chivalry which 
characterises his nationality he assumes all re- 
sponsibility for the failure to hold a Meeting in 
Ireland this year. He explains that serious ill- 
ness and sad domestic affliction had incapacitated 
him for work, and distracted his attention. Whilst 
we may all be willing to allow the force of this 
explanation, we cannot overlook the fact that Mr. 
Simeocks was able to attend the Examinations 
in Scotland in May, and a Council meeting in 
London in June. Whatever the cause of the 
disappointment may have been, we have yet to 
learn how the President’s conduct affected the 
Secretary’s neglect in offering the members no 
notice of the inevitable postponement of the 
meeting. On Monday the Council of the N.V.A. 
meet at the First Avenue Hotel to consider these 
matters, and we trust their proceedings will be 
made public as soon as possible, so as to allay 
4 rather widespread but quite groundless fear 
that the Association is about to collapse. 


In our report of the meeting of the North of 
England Veterinary Medical Society will be 
found a contribution to the “Latin ” question by 
Professor Williams, which we recommend to the 
notice of our readers. 

We rather think very few of our members know 
exactly what the Matriculation regulations mean by 
“Obligatory ” and “ Optional” subjects. The first 
class is, of course, clear enough. The second is 
simply meaningless. It contains four divisions, any 
of which a student may elect to be examined on, but 
for which he does not receive a single mark towards 
the aggregate necessary forapass. Why these subjects 
are included in the Matriculation no one can explain, 
unless it be tu give candidates an opportunity for a 
gratuitous display. The only common-sense use 
of “Optionai” subjects is to give meu an oppor- 
tunity of adding to their marks by showing know- 
ledge on some useful branch of study when they are 
possibly weak on others. What we, under existing 
regulations, now insist upon is that candidates shall 
Sve evidence of the possession of a sound English 
education—reading, writing and arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and history—and some knowledge of either 

atin, French, or German. The change proposed is 
to add Latin to this list, and to place French and 
German in the class of subjects for which no marks 
“re given. No possible veterinary information can 
be got from Latin, but tbe very best veterinary 
Works are written in French and German. It does 


Articles. 


the essentially practical. The whole question of our 
Examinations requires discussion, and we suggest it 
as a subject for the consideration of the various 
veterinary societies. We do not believe that the 
catch-vote obtained at the last annual meeting was 
given with a clear understanding of its meaning, 
and we trust the Council will not act upon it with- 
out the fullest enquiry. 

* Veterinary Medical Society” is the usual title 
of the various associations of veterinarians existing 
all over the Kingdom. Why “Medical”? Is 
“ Veterinary” not sufficiently distinctive as well as 
the more exact? The word medical would sug- 
gest that only medical subjects are considered, but 
every one knows that all professional matters 
come within the scope of the Societies’ objects. 
If it is too much to expect old societies to change 
their name we may at least hope that all new 
ones will adopt the shorter and more correct title 
of Veterinary Society. 


AN AUSTRALASIAN VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


We have received the first number of The Austra- 
lasian Veterinary and Live Stock Journal. In size 
and general appearance it closely resembles our 
English Veterinary Journal and is to appear quar- 
terly. It is edited by the Principal and Profes- 
sors of the Melbourne Veterinary College Messrs. 
Kendall, Gouté, Cameron and Burn. If the Jour- 
nal maintains the standard reached by its first 
number it ought to be widely appreciated, but it 
requires a very sanguine disposition to believe that 
sufficient subscribers can be found to support it. 
Its promoters have attempted to overcome this diffi- 
culty by supplying, in addition to purely profes- 
sional matter, a number of articles not too technical 
and thus appealing to a wider circle than merely 
veterinarians. ‘The contents include fout Clinical 
Cases, no less than eight ‘ Original Articles,’ some 
interesting Extracts, pages of Notes and News, 
Reports of Meetings, and three or four Editurial 
It is certainly a very good number, and 
the Editors deserve congratulation for the work 
they have done. ‘The publishers have also done 
their duty—paper, type and printing being excel- 
lent. We would suggest that arrangements should 
be made with a publisher here, so that our home 
practitioners might have an opportunity of sab- 
scribing. It is always interesting to know what 
our colleagues are doing in the Antipodes, and we 
quite anticipate that the Australasian Journal will 
seldom be without positive instruction to Veteri- 
narians in the Old Country. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


—— 


CASE OF VOLVULUS OR TWISTED BOWEL. 
By James Tuompson, M.R.C.V.S. 


(Assistant to J. K. Pirxrneron, M.R.C.V.S. 
Fox Street, Liverpool. 


Seeing so many cases of note mentioned in “ The 
Record,” perhaps the one I am about to detail 
may interest some of my young fellow practitioners. 

Thursday, August the 21st, a black-four-year- 
old mare was brought to the Infirmary suffering, 
as the carter described it, from colic. The history 
of the case was as follows. The animal had been 
working for the last two daye in a mowing machine. 
She fed as usual at 5 a.m., then came a journey of 
eight miles tothe Liverpool Haymarket with a waggon 
of newly cut Rye-grass, was kept standing in the 
market some time. about noon had another feed 
(these feeds consisted of cut straw. crushed Indian 
corn and bran), soon after she ate a little grass, 
became uneasy and remained in this condition for 
one-and-a-half hours ; at the expiration of that time 
(2.35) she was brought to the Infirmary. The 
carter having with great difficulty removed the 
harness, (Mr. Pilkington being from home) I 
at once gave a draught consisting of Tr: Opii, 
Ol. Tereb: Tr: Assafcetida and Ether Nit. 1 also 
applied a stimulating liniment to the abdomen. 

2.45: Suffering great pain. perspiring freely, pulse 
60, strong and full, when down inclined to turn 
on back, and when standing trembles all over 
and seems somewhat paralised in hind quarters. 
Giave subcutaneous injection of Chloral Hydrate 3i. 

2.55: Puaroxysms of pain; stands for a little with 
head over loose-box door, suddenly pitches herself 
back and-turns over on side ; when down the head 
and neck are held in a fixed position ; still perspir- 

ing freely and has passed small quantities of soft 
feeces ; abdomen greatly swollen. 

3.15: Pulse 70, tympanitis marked, blowing, 
rises suddenly but pitches herself down again and 
— with the fore feet, turning head round to 

ank. 

3.30: Gave subcutaneous injections of Physo- 

stigmine xxxvm. Lay quiet for a short time, res- 
piration not so quick, and not perspiring so freely, 
_ 4.30; Pained greatly again, gave subcutaneous 
injection of Physostigmine xxxm with no result 
surface of body cold and clammy, pulse 100, small 
and weak, extreme tympanitis, mucous membranes 
congested. 

5.0: No change, gave subcutaneous injecti ! 
Morphine et Atropine xijm, very 

5.40: Very much pained, abdomen very much 
distended, gave Tct: Assafoetida 143, Sp: Ammon: 
Aromat: } 3, had no result. staggering about, almost 
total loss o _power of the hind quarter, ! 

6.30: Still in great pain, perspiring freely but 
when standing trembles, walk a few times round 
the box and pitches herself down again, mucous 
membranes very much congested. 


7.0: Standing, but greatly exhausted, trembling 
all over : tongue and mucous membranes noticed to 
become very pale, and svon after she fell backwards, 
turned on her side and expired. 

P.M. All the organs were comparatively healthy 
with the exception of the Double Colon which was 
twisted, causing total strangulation, and conse- 
quently congestion and inflammation, not only of 
itself, but also of the surrounding tissues. The 
lungs were dark in colour, and contained a quantity 
of blood. I had suspected from the commencement 
that this was a case of “ twist of the large Bowel.” 
For the extreme tympanitis, I would have liked 
to use the Trocar and Canula and puncture the Colon, 
having seen it done with success in many cases 
previously, but not having an instrument available 
for the purpose, and our Liverpool customers being 
prejudiced against its use, I was unable to test this 
proceeding. Perhaps some readers of The Record 
will be kind enough to give their opinion as to 
whether such would have been advisable or not. 


DISLOCATION OF HEAD OF FEMUR 
WITHOUT FRACTURE, 
By Joun Sreruens, M.RC.V.S.. Penzance. 


On the 2nd of July last a ten year old cart horse, 
about fourteen cwt.. belonging to Messrs. Bodilly 
of this town fell. and the waggon which it was 
drawing turned over and caught the horse under. 
The waggon was shifted, and the horse raised by 
two men without much trouble, but walked back 
to its stable. a distance of quarter of a mile, with 
great difficulty. 

Being away from home for a few days, my assis- 
tant, Mr. Charles Rose, immediately examined the 
case externally and per rectum, decided that no 
fracture existed, and placed slings under the horse 
to satisfy the owners who wished the horse to 
have atrial. On the 9th when I returned I ex- 
amined the case and was certain that dislocation 
of head of femur existed, although there was not 
the slightest symptom of any fracture. 

Professor Williams in his “Surgery” says—‘ The 
head of the femur may be dislocated in the ox, dog, 
and cat, but in the horse ‘this is an impossibility 
without fracture.” 

Under the circumstances no practitioner. feeling 
convinced that fracture does not exist. could be 
blamed for keeping such a case in slings for a week 
for various reasons—the chief one probably being 
to satisfy the owners. However without the 
slightest hesitation I advised slaughter, and did not 
again visit the case. The owners, trusting to the 
absence of fracture, kept the horse in the slings for 
five weeks more. 

Last Saturday, the 23rd inst, I ha” word that 
the horse had been turned out to grass two days 
before, had gone down, and several men had fail 
to raise it, J] went and examined the case, ™® 
peated my advice, and horse was at once destroye®- 
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may claim that his interests should not be over- 
shadowed by these other interests, 

A post mortem has revealed dislocation but no 
fracture. The head of the femur was resting on 
the ilium. The upper part of the acetabulum and 
inner aspect of the articulating surface of head of 
femur were so much worn that they are quite de- 
formed, the head of femur resembling an orange 
with one third cut off. The ligamentum teres was 
simply destroyed—a dark decomposing mass—and 
as might be expected the various structures above the 
acetabalum and covering the uppersurface «-fthe ilium 
were undergoing very extensive changes, The 
horse was continually trying to place its weight on 
the dislocated limb—occasionally making several 
attempts in a minute—-but the pain would instantly 
cause it to take up the weight again with the sound 
limb, and when we consider that this process was 
in operation for two months the amount of bone 
that became worn off is not surprising. : 

This horse was thoroughly healthy and strong, 
and in perfect condition up to the time of its fall. 

Now the question arises,—Is this the first case 
that has occurred without fracture, or may it not 
occur asa very rare event in which no post mortem 
is held on account of the established theory of its 
impossibility—the dislocation being obvious. the 
fracture is taken for granted ? 

When I saw the case there was extensive cedema 
of the quarter, thigh, scrotum and sheath, bunt no 
symptom of fracture ; and while I was certain there 
was dislocation, my assistant who examined the case 
before any swelling had commenced was equally 
certain there was no fracture. 

The appetite throughout was not impaired. I 
consider the practical questions to be decided in this 
particulor accident in the horse are.—Whether 
dislocation without fracture is reducible, and if so 
whether dislocation could occur without such injury 
to the ligaments that recovery would follow reduc- 
tion. For my own part I unhesitingly say that 
both conditions are impossible. 

There is one question which the post mortem would 
not allow me to answer, that is—whether the liga- 
ments referred to were ruptured at the time of the 
accident, or whether they were worn through by 
the bones between which they would lie in case 
of simple stretching ? It seems to me impossible 
that these ligaments cuuld stretch to such an extent, 
I feel sure that they became ruptured at the moment 
of dislocation, and my advice is, slaughter every 
case of dislocated head of Femur, whether accom- 
panied by fracture or not. 

I have forwarded the bones to the R.V.C. where 
I hope they may be preserved, as probably there are 
many practitioners who, like myself, would see such 
4 specimen for the first time. 


Tue Commission on 
Offices have been allotted to the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis at No. 7, Whitehall Place, 8. W., 
aud two meetings have already been held The next 


eetin ill : 
of Sept dee probably take place about the middle 


CONCERNING OUR COUNCIL, 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is the representative body of the profes- 
sion. It is truly representative in so far as per- 
fect freedom and equality in the method of election 
goes, but it is limited as to eligible representatives 
by the “ Ninth Clanse” which prevents Members 
who are not also Fellows from sitting on the 
Council. Possibly our method of election is as 
good as any human being could invent, and the 
result all that any reasonable man could expect. 
I believe that the Council does fairly represent the 
profession in its many-sided aspects, but I also 
believe that the profession hardly does itself justice. 
In all popular elections the man who works hard- 
est and with the greatest astuteness obtains an 
advantage. Numbers are everything; and a vote 
counts just as much when given by the greatest 
fool as when given by the most eminent practitioner. 
Our profession, like every other body of men, con- 
tains minds of different calibres, Carlyle spoke 
of the whole population as “mostly fools” and we 
must allow a certain proportion of this sort even 
in our ranks. Then there are the men who 
won’t think and won’t vote; the men who won’t 
think but will vote; the men who mind their own 
business and nothing else; and the men who mind 
other people’s business as part of their own. 

It is just possible that a little more independent 
thought and a more careful use of the voting papers 
might make our Council even more truly repre- 
sentative than it is. Individual attention and in- 
dividual] effort will certainly make their mark, but 
it should never be lost sight of that collective action 
is the most potent. The various societies and 
associations which now exist amongst us are the 
most powerful electoral agencies and the tone and 
spirit prevalent at their meetings will inevitably 
largely guide and direct the expression of profes- 
sional feeling ;at the annual election. One great 
advantage resulting from these societies taking an 
interest in the election of Councilmen is that they 
generally vote for a local man whose opinions are 
well known to them. There has too long been a 
feeling of follow-my-leader amongst us-—a sort of 
superstition that any man who has once been elect- 
ed should always be elected again. If the re- 
election were an expression of a feeling of gratitude 
and admiration for the man who had been tried and 
proved useful no one could objevct—on the contrary, 
every one would admire it. t is not so however. 
Men are re-elected year after year whose opinions 
are simply unknown on any subject of importance. 
We are content to accept them as great men, and 
they are only too glad that our apathy leaves them 
in possession vf that silence which alone disguises 
their incapacity. 

In addition to our societies there are other or- 
ganizations which have special interests to guard, 
The Army deserves direct recognition on our Coun- 
cil. The Schools too have a right to demand fair 
representation. The General Practitioner also 
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It may not be uninteresting just to see how these 
interests are numerically comparable in the pro- 
fession. 

The practioners number (at home) about 2,000. 

The Army numbers about 160. 

Official and Collegiate members are about 20. 

Now if these three classes had proportionate 
representation on a body consisting of 30 members 

‘he Practitioner would have 26 seats. 
. Army a. 

The actual representatives of these classes num- 
ber—Practitioners 19, Schools 7, Army 4, so that 
the practitioner may claim at least ‘three mare seats 
on the Council than he now has. 

i quite recognise that this division of interests is 
not a basis upon which to build a hard and fast 
scheme of proportionate representation. The only 
interest we should all recognise as paramount is the 
interest of the profession. I also recognise that a 
man may be a teacher or an army man and yet bea 
good representative of the practitioner, but it is 
equally aguable that a man may be a practitioner 
aud well represent the interests of the schools 
or the army. 

Our three nationalities are represented on the 
Council by one Irishman, four Scotchmen and 25 
Englishmen which is not an unfair geographical 
distribution. Unfortunately, if we enquire a little 
further into the arrangement, and consider parentage 
and birth instead of residence, we find that the 
“four Scotchmen” include an Englishman ‘and a 
Welshman, and that the 25 Englishmen are a most 
uncertain polyglot lot. The Council contains at 
least 1 [rishman, 1 Welshman, and 9 Scotchmen, 
leaving 19 as possibly English. 

Years ago we used to hear a distinction drawn be- 
tween Metropolitan and Provincial men. _ If this 
were now acted upon, and representation fairly ap- 
portioned we should have 27 pvovincial men and 3 
metropolitan on onr Council. Such proportions are of 
course absura, and representatives resident in the 
metropolis form a very large section of ovr govern- 
ing body—there are 13 metropolitan residents to 
17 provincial, Only 5 of these are practitioners— 
the other 8 being made up of gentlemen in the 
Army, in the London College. or at the Board of 
Agriculture. 

_ Another division of the Council is worta notice 
Nine of the members are’also Examiners, and one is é 

Secretary to the Examining Board—so that just one 
third of the whole body is in receipt of remunera- 
tion from an office, appointments to which are solel 
the Council—Verily a most suggestive 

It will be rembered that the 1876 ‘ 
the advancement of the profession ” 
only Fellows were to be elected as members of 
Council, excepting only such men as happened to bh 

men bers of the Council who obtained that Chart 
Now what effect has this had? here are th vee 
different jclasses of fellows on the Council Those 
who have passed an examination and aida l 
fee. those who ‘passed no examination per said 
smaller fee, and those who have paid no fee, passed 


no examination and are not Fellows, which may be 
tabulated as follows— 


Fellows by Fellows by * Fellows ” by 
Examination, Nomination, Exception, 
14, 12. 4, 


It would be interesting to pursue this study of the 
Council much more minutely. Its individual atoms 
would afford much curious interest if carefully dis- 
ected. There are classical scholars, and there are 
men who cannot speak the Queen’s English; there 
are very rich men and very poor men; there are 
sume who never miss a meeting. and some who 
hardly ever attend one. There are men of Science, 
men of Letters, and men of Action ; some possess 
humour, sume dignity, some gravity, and all seem 
endowed with a fair share of common-sense. Above 
all each member holds his position simply and 
solely for the good of his profession—that noble 
profession to which he has devoted his life, his 
energies, and his means. 

An OBSERVER. 


SHOULD LATIN BE OPTIONAL, 


Mr. Atkinson accuses me of being illogical be- 
cause I attempted to show the usefulness of 
Latin instead of showing why it should be made 
compulsory. Now the question that has been 
before the Profession for some time is. whether 
Latin should be compulsory or whether it should 
be bracketed with French and German, ‘one of 
which should be compulsory at the option of the 
student. If, therefore, one is able to establish 
the usefulness of one of these in preference to the 
others there is. I think, a very good reason for that 
one to be made compulsory. 

Can Mr. Atkinson show any reasons why French 
or German should be taken up in preference to 
Latin? Of what practical use to a man is the 
French or German knowledge required by the 
Matriculation. He is required to know the 
grammar of the Janguage and to be able to trans- 
late easy passages from an author. That know- 
ledge is not sufficient to render him capable of 
translating a scientific article from the French ot 
German without an amount of labour that would 
make such a proceeding quite prohibitive. 
writing a letter, or holding a conversation in the 
language. he has not the least idea. If on the 
other hand. he has an equal amount of knowledge 


y | of Latin he will be able to correctly inflect and 


use the numerous Latin words he is bound to find 
in his studies. : 

I should like once more to call Mr. Atkinson's 
attention to what I stated before, that although we 
know there are a great number of Greek words in 
medical literature, these are only derived from 
the original language, and are not brought stralg t 
like the Latin words in Anatomy, Botany, ete-. as 
therefore do not take the Greek inflexions. 

With reference to the very severe stricture Mr. 
Atkinson indulges in, about the value of my op!” 
ion on such subjects, because I deducted 50 Pe 
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cent from tne value of a paper on account of an 
error in Latin grammar, I should like to ask him 
if he took the trouble to refer to the Journal. — It 
was not a clinical article, it was an article of de- 
cidedly scientific pretensions, and its purport was 
to introduce a new name in the place of one in 
common use, and in such a paper I still maintain 
that a grammatical error takes a great deal 
from its value. 

I think that it would be well when the question 
of the standard of the Matriculation is under con- 
sideration to look around and see what other pro- 
fessions are doing in this way. For the Dental 
Diploma, candidates have to pass a preliminary ex- 
amination similar to Medical Students. This in- 
cludes Latin and one other language, Euclid and 
Algebra. and Mechanics. 

The Dental profession, I think most will admit, 
is younger and perhaps less recognised as a Pro- 
fession than our own, yet we find them to have an 
entrance examination far more difficult than ours. 
I can see no reason why a Veterinary Student should 
be less educated than a Dental Student. 

I think our Matriculation a mere nothing for a 
lad of sixteen or seventeen years old of average 
ability. in fact it is very little more than a higher 
grade Board-school child could pass, 

M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The usual quarterly meeting of this Association was 
held at the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Fri- 
day, August 29th, when the following gentlemen were 
present :—Members, Professor Williams, Messrs. J. W. 
T. Moore, J. Aitken, C. Stephenson, D. Dudgeon, F. 
Finney, W. Wheatley, J. Gofton, G. Mitchell, A. Chivas, 
G. R. Dudgeon, J. B. Nesbit, J. E. Tudor, W. Ashton- 
Hancock, J. E. Peele, A. Peele,G. Elphick, D. Macgregor; 
Visitors, Messrs. T. Aitken, W. Dotchin, J. Arup, T. 
Bowhill, and R. H. Potts. The President (J. W. Moore, 
Esq.) occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and adopted. 

Letters of regret for not being present were read from 
Professors Walley, McCall and McFadyean, and Mr. T. 
Greaves. The following gentlemen were nominated as 
members of the Association by Mr. D. Dudgeon :— 
Messrs, J. Aitken, D. Macgregor, and T. Aitken,of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 

Alteration of Rule VIL, so as to fall in with the pro- 
posals of the recent conference of representatives of the 
Various veterinary medical associations held in London. 
The Rule reads as follows :—“ That the ordiuary meet- 
'ngs of the Association be held quarterly, viz. :—on the 
last Fridays of the months of February, May, August, 
aud November, at three o’clock in the afternoon, in 

eweastle or district, as selected by the Association.”’ 

Mr. D. Dupggon, who proposed the alteration of the 


oy of meetings to the third Friday instead of the last 
riday as at present, said there was, in his judgment,| and those whose circumstances are such as will enable 


the third Fridays.—Mr. Dudgeon’s motion was seconded 
by Mr. MrrcHe cu. 

Mr. Nisbet moved an amendment to the effect that 
the Rule should remain as at present, and in doing so 
expressed the opinion that the Royal Counties Asso- 
ciation had acted in a somewhat high-handed manner in 
the matter, and although he personally would prefer 
another day to Friday, he would certainly move that the 
Rule be not altered. 

Mr. STEPHENSON seconded the amendment. 

The Presmwwent then read some correspondence that 
had taken place between himself and Mr. Kidd on the 
subject, and stated that although he was willing to alter 
one of our dates if the Royal Counties Association did 
the same, he would not vote for Mr. Dudgeon’s motion. 

Mr. Gorton thought it was a matter hardly worth 
quibbling over, and suggested they could not do better 
than agree to Mr. Dudgeon’s motion, and have the 
third Fridays. 

Professor WiiLiaMs thought it would be as well to 
accept the dates fixed by the conference. 

Mr. DupcEon wished to point out that it was impos- 
sible for any gentleman to attend both meetings if he 
wished to do so at present.—Mr. Dudgeon’s motion was 
ultimately carried by a good majority. 

Mr. Gorton said, with reference to the Defence Asso- 
ciation, that he did not wish to find fault with the 
existing one, but he would certainly like to see it made 
more popular, and more favorable to the members of the 
profession generally. The present methods of the 
Association were a farce, and he suggested a conference 
of the representatives of the several veterinary medical 
associations and the Defence Association, to see if some 
modifications of the existing rules could be arranged.—. 
This subject was ultimately dropped before anything 
definite could be arrived at, owing to Professor Williams 
having to catch a train earlier than he anticipated. 

Professor Wi.tiams then introduced the following 
subjects for discussion : 

1. The education of students entering the profession.— 
I consider the question of the professional education of 
the student of veterinary medicine to be of the highest 
importance, and I therefore do not hesitate to introduce 
it for the consideration of the members of this society. 
It must be admitted that each candidate for admission 
into our profession should be well grounded in English, 
vy which I mean grammar, writing from dictation, arith- 
metic, history, geography, literature and composition, 
and should also be, to an extent, acquainted with mathe- 
matics Now, my idea of the examination test is this: 
Select say twelve subjects, and make say five or six of 
them compulsory, but giving the candidate the selection 
of those five or six subjects, and let him not pass unless 
he has obtained 33 per cent. Now, as to Latin, French 
and German, you are aware that the Council have the 
intention of making Latin a compulsory subject, but 
the reasons given are not clear, It is very true that a 
knowledge of Latin is of real value in the culture of the 
mind, but as quoted by Mr. Atkinson in the Lecord for 
August 16th, trom Huxley, “ There is nothing in com- 
mon between such high intellectual discipline and the 
progress by which young boys are ground up to the 
pitch of being able to construe some easy Latin.’ Then 
Mr. Atkinson says it is quite possible to find men 
ignorant of Latin with as high standard of mental cul- 
ture as we require. Then, again, we have Mr. Gladstone 
speaking upon this very subject in Flintshire :—* In 
my opinion classical education is in itself the very best 
for all those who have a certain tendency towards it, 


absolutely no reason that could be urged against the al- | them not to be content with the merest rudiments but 


teration of the date, and he could state positively t 


there are members who cannot attend the meetings on | some solid attainments. 


hat | who will proceed to the point at which they will realize 


Terrible errors have un- 


the dates as at present fixed but who could attend on | doubtedly been committed in the past, and in the past 
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I include the days of my own experience, in endeavour- 
ing to thrust the classics down the throats of everybody 
of a certain rank, quite irrespective of capacity and cir- 
cumstance. I always bear this in mind, that the main 
purpose of education is to make the human mind a sup- 
ple, effective, strong, available instrument for whatever 
purpose it may be required to be applied to.” Now, 
gentlemen, the question is asked by Dr. Willoughby 
Francis Wade. Does the Latinity extracted from every 
medical student answer best to the description of 
“merest rudiments ” or of “solid attainments”? As 
regards medical students, are the terrible errors of the 
past, of the past only! These, gentlemen, are the 
opinions of men who have studied education as bearing 
upon the future life of the young, and are worthy of due 
consideration. I will now compare the knowledge’ of 
Latin with that of French and German, and will discuss 
it under three heads. First, Mental Discipline ; second, 
Culture; and third, Utility in after life—i. Mental 
discipline.—Frewh: a good knowledge of French 
implies grammar, vocabulary and idioms. An idiom- 
atic language requires attentive observation. (German 
is fully equal to Latin in those respects in which 
Latin is advantageous, viz., inflexion and conjugation, 
and the invo)ved parenthetical construction of sentences. 
—u. Cultwre.—Latin is never su far studied, except by 
clergymen and some lawyers or some professed cl.ixsical 
schoiars as to be read with pleasure for the sake of 
reading sloue. French and German are, when prelim- 
inary difficulties are overcome, brought up past the 
reading to the conversational point.—1u. Utility in 
after life—The literature of the profession is largely 
French and German, and those who are responsi- 
ble for the direction of the studies of men entering 
the profession who have little time for ornamental 
studies, should have this in view, and get the greatest 
result obtainable in the time, by seeing that the 
young men are in possession of the key which will 
enable them to open the depositaries of much of the best 
modern information, Knowledge of Latin is always in 
the background in real life. French and German may 
any day be useful, and knowledge of either of them puts 
the veterinary surgeon on a level with his educated 
neighbours, and enables him to obtain data bearing upon 
much that may be difficult of explanation in the practice 
of his profession, To put an example of the utility of 
modern languages, let us suppose au outbreak of new 
and mysterious disease not discussed in the English 
language, would the enquirer,turn to the Latin or the 
French and German for his information. Let the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons ponder and carefully 
reflect before the imposition of what other and older 
a bodies are finding to be terrible errors of the 
Professor WILLIAMS then made a few r 
new Pleuro-Pneumonia Act, and = 
that veterinary surgeons would certainly be placed in a 
somewhat awkward position. He also touched u on the 
method by which setons are supposed to be beneficial in 
the prevention of blackleg. In reference to the anti 
tic treatment of enteritis, he stated that he had i yf 
large dose of carbolic acid at first, and subs oacir 
repeated doses of the hypo-sulphite of soda ‘th d 
marked results, 
discussion took place. 
r. GOFTON, in reference to : 
Act, said he could not approve of 
veterinary surgeons in a false 
oncernin e anti i 
would cert of enteritis he 
Mr. W. Hunrer could not i 
Williams as regards the subject of Tatin “= shape 
utmost importance that we should be able t¢ esa 
prescriptions in that language, so he 


' compulsory subject, he would also like te see French, 


German and Shorthand made optional. As to the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Act he considered we had been 
treated very badly in the matter, and it appeared to him 
that the travelling inspectors had the sole duty of 
stamping out the disease. In his opinion it should have 
been left to veterinary surgeons to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. As to Enteritis he had adopted the 
Professor’s method of treatment with good results. 

Mr. Bown next made a few remarks on setoning as 
a preventive for blackleg, and showed to the meeting a 
special instrument he was in the habit of using in the 
treatment of wounds. 

The usual votes of thanks closed the meeting. 

W. Asuton Hancock, Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE SKIN OF THE ELEPHANT, 


By Frap Smrru, M.R.C.V.S., F.1.C., Professor, Army 
Veterinary School, Aldershot. 


In the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology is an 
article by Professor Smith on the Histology of the 
Skin of the Elephant. From it we have condensed 
the following extract which we hope fairly conveys 
the author’s meaning. 


In dealing with the minute anatomy of the skin of 
the elephant, I have found it necessary to divide it into 
certain parts for clearness of description. The skin 
of the trunk, body, and limbs will therefore be 
separately described. for, as we shall see, they in 
some impvurtant respects differ widely from each 
other. 

Trunk.—The skin of this region will be divided 
into that clothing the inferior or touch extremity of 
the trunk. and the body or main portion of that 
organ. It is not to be wondered at that the skin of 
this part should be of varying character, when we 
remember the remarkable prehensile and _ tactile 
power possessed by the lower extremity of the 
trunk, 

‘The corium of the touch extremity is composed of 
white fibrous and yellow elastic tissue interlacing to 
form networks, and between which are found 4 
varying quantity of muscular tissue of the striped 
variety. The corium rests upon the muscular tissue 
of the trunk, and fibres from this part. pass outwards 
through the corium and reach to nearly the most 
superficial parts of the layer. The mean thickness of 
the corium is one-eighth of an inch. The papille 
formed are remarkakle for their extreme length—they 


_long finger-like processes, lying close together,and are 


passing directly outwards to reach the superficial 


Jayers of the epidermis; the fibrous tissue of whic 


they are composed takes rather a wavy direction. 
and the papilla itself ends in an obtuse point within 
a short distance of the surface of the skin. As 4 
rule, the papille are single. but sometimes they aT 
multiple, viz., two or three arising from one base. 
The length of these papille will be found to be 
from one-twentieth to one-thirtieth of an inch, 4% 

their width at the base from one-hundredth to one 


would make it a|two-hundredth of an inch. Blood-vessels, nerve 
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and even muscular fibre may be seen running up 
quite close to the base of the papille. but I have 
never distinctly traced any of these into the sub- 
stance of this part, though, of course, the papille 
are composed largely of nervous material. ‘Their 
undoubted use is to supply that delicate and perfect 
sense of touch possessed by this animal. and to this 
purpose the papillz are in connection with certain 
nerve-endings which are found scattered throughout 
the corium of the touch extremity. 

These nerve-endings are irregularly oval in out- 
line, and are composed of concentric layers like an 
onion, the central portion or nucleus being solid and 
granular. They are of great size, varying from one- 
sixtieth to one-eightieth of an inch in length, and 
one-hundred-and-fortieth to one-hundred-and-sixieth 
in width. These nerve-endings are scattered 
throughout the superficial portions of the corium, 
generally beneath the papilla, and are either single 
or exist in small groups of twos and threes. ‘The 
trunk is the only part of the elephant’s skin where 
we find special nerve-endings. 

In no part of the skin of the elephant can seba- 
ceous or sudoriferous glands be found, and the 
trunk is no exception to this rule. 

In the upper part of the Trunk the long papille 
have disappeared, and their place is taken by what 
I will have to describe as compound papillae. viz., 
a large primary papilla, and from this several 
smaller secondary one. Muscular tissue is still 
largely present in the part, and the same special 
nerve-endings are to be found; hairs, however, are 
to be seen here, which are almost absent from the 
touch extremity of the organ. 

The Skin of the Body.—The corium is of con- 
siderable thickness, about eleven-sixteenths of an 
inch ; it is composed wholly of white fibrous and a 
little yellow elastic tissue, interlacing in all direc- 
tions, and forming large spaces helow and small 
ones above. The papilla are of the compound 
order, viz., a large primary papilla, which is an 
archway-like projection one-sixteenth of an inch at 
its base, and projecting upwards for the same dis- 
tance into the epidermis, from the upper surface of 
this archway the secondary papille aie given off. 

There is not a trace of glandular structure in this 
skin. The epidermis is about one-fiftieth of an 
inch in thickness. 

The skin of the limbs was examined particularly 
at the margin of the nails. The corium is from 
three-eights to nine-sixteenths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and is remarkably vascular; its papille are 
both compound and single, the latter predominating 
close to the nail, and being there in shape much like 
those found on the touch extremity of the trunk, 
with the exception that they all appear to be vas- 
cular papille, and large convoluted vessels run into 
them quite close to the termination of the epidermis. 
The convoluted vessels strikingly remind me of what 
4 sweat gland would be if elongated; in fact, I 
thought at first there must be glands, but I feel con- 
vinced that they are blood-vessels. They are the 
One-thousandth of an inch in diameter, and the 
plexus is one-twelfth of an inch in length. 

The Hairs in the skin of the elephant may 


broadly be divided into two classes.—hairs and 
bristles. The former are much finer than the latter, 
which are coarse, powerful, and of great length. 
The microscopical differences are also very great ; 
the hairs are mainly solid in their structure, whereas 
the bristles are perforated for a considerable length 
by foramina. I am not prepared to say whether a 
hair ever grows into a bristle, but 1 am confident 
that in the animal’s skin we find these two distinct 
classes. Before describing the appearance of hair, 
it will be necessary to look at the sacs in which it 
is enclosed. 

On making a section of the skin of the trunk, 
we are struck by the appearance of certain greyish, 
pear-shaped bodies, of such remarkable size that 
they are readily seen by the naked eye; in length 
they are three-eights of an inch, and their greatest 
diameter three-sixteenths of an inch. These bodies 
are the hair follicles, or perhaps more correctly the 
bristle follicles, for the hairs are contained in a 
smaller sac, which never reaches such a size as that 
of the bristles. 

The hairs and bristles are black in colour; both 
may be found on the body, but I think the bristles 
are more plentiful on tbe trunk and tail than else- 
where. Both hairs and bristles penetrate the skin 
obliquely, and run into it for a distance varying 
between a quarter to half an inch; they gradually 
decrease in thickness as they pass outwards; the 
bristles are three to four inches long, the hairs about 
half this length. 

If a longitudinal section of a bristle be made, and 
that portion examined which is outside the skin, a 
number of dark lines of pigment may be seen run- 
ning the length of the bristle, separated by a sub- 
stance much lighter in colour. These streaks indi- 
cate the remains of canals or foramina, If that 
portion of the bristle which is within the skin be 
examined in longitudinal sections, the canals are 
there seen not as perfectly clear spaces, but much 
lighter in colour than the parts on either side of 
them. The foramina do not run the length of the 
bristle, but cease about oy a level with the epidermis. 
Surrounding these openings we have the cells of the 
hair arranged in a concentric manner, and the ap- 
pearance presented under a high power is strikingly 
like bone, only that the laminz formed by the hair 
cells are very small. The cells forming the hair or 
bristle substance are are of the pavement, variety, 
each cell containing a large black nucleus ; around 
the foramina the cells become flattened. The canals 
in the hair are not empty, but contain highly refrac- 
tile cells like the internal root-sheath; on section 
many of these fall out and thus leave the part per- 
fectly clear. 

The hairs are solid for the greater part of their 
length, and many of them may be solid throughout, 
but I have detected foramina at the deepest part of 
many hairs, just above the papillz. 

The Nails of the Elephant.—In describing these, 
I am compelled to use the nomenclature adopted in 
describing the hoof of the horse. Thus the nail 
has a wali and a sole; the wall is crescentic in 
shape above and at this part is very thin; it gra- 
dually increases in thickness to about three-eights of 
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an inch, and maintains this all the way down. On 
the internal surface of the wall are a number of 
horny lamine or leaves, which fit in between a 
corresponding number of sensitive amine. which 
are found on the outside of the bone of the nail. 
The horny lamin, unlike those of the horse, extend 
for a short distance on to the horny sole. The horny 
laming do not reach within an inch of the top of 
the wall, but where they exist are as well developed 
as in the horse. The sole of the nail is very thick— 
about 13 inch, On the upper part of the sole, next 
to the sensitive foot, are a large number of foramina 
of great size tu accommodate long villi growing from 
the sensitive sole. The width of the nail. from cor- 
ner to corner, is 5 incher, end its height at the 
centre 24 inches. 

A transverse section of the wall, including the 
laminw, when viewed microscopically, is found to 
differ, depending upon whether the section is from 
the centre or sides of the nail. or whether we are 
studying the wall or the leaves ; the latter are cone- 
shaped, and possess certain lateral irregularities 
corresponding to the lateral lamine of the horse. 
The laminew terminate either in an obtuse point or in 
two or more projections. In some places it may be 
seen that the lamine are bridged across, and thus 
a canal or foramen formed. This is particularly the 
case with the corners of the nail rather than its 
central portion. Here we find the laminz more 
obliquely placed, closer together, and they are 
bridged across or connected by a tissue which is 
undoubtedly horn, and yet in some of its charac- 
teristics is wholly unlike any other horn with which 
I am acquainted. The bridging across of the laminz 
leads to the formation of many foramina, and I am 
satisfied that 1 have found that those next to the 
sensitive tissue often contain a blood-vessel. 

The points of interest in the skin of the elephant 
| believe to be these :— 

1. The long finger like papillee on the tip of the 
trunk placed in connection with special nerve- 
endings, and no doubt conveying that exquisite 
sensibility which the animal is known to possess in 
this part. 

2. The compound primary and secondary papille 
in the skin. 

3. The absence of anything approaching glandular 
structure, 

4. The canal system which exists in all bristles, 
and in a modified degree in most hairs. 

5, The arrangement of the horny and sensitive 
lamine at the corners of the nail, and the presence 
of a blood-vessel in true horny tissue. 

From careful enquiries made of competent persons, 
1 believe that the skin of the elephant has not been 
previously described. 


REMARKABLE INJURY TO Brary.— An Eastbourne 
tradesman, who went a little wrong in his head, latel 
drove four three-inch nails into his brain, but instead of 
killing him, he has, much to the astonishment of 
doctors, completely recovered, and confesses himself 
to being much the better of the experiment, 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Section of Public Medicine ), 
MEAT INSPECTION. 


Mr. Tuomas (Principal, Royal Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh) said that the subject of meat 
inspection might be considered under three heads: 
1. The necessity for the adoption of a system of meat 
inspection in this country; 2. The best method of 
carrying out meat inspection; 3. The principles that 
should guide us in the condemnation of meat. 1. Meat 
inspection was necessary for the reasons (a) that the 
British were the greatest of flesh eaters in the world ; (b) 
that the vast majority of the flesh-eating portion of the 
public were utterly ignorant as to the characters which 
distinguished good from bad meat ; «@ that through the 
medium of animal flesh many lives had been lost, and 
many people had suffered injury to their health ; and 
(d) that the flesh eaters had a right to protection from 
such dangers, and from the evil designs of those who 
profit by the trade in bad meat, and also by the fact that 
there was no law to compel them to declare from what 
source the flesh they sold had been obtained, nor to de- 
clare the nature of the disease from which an animal 
had suffered. 2. In order that meat inspection should be 
properly carried out three things were necessary (a) that 
all animals intended for human food should be examined, 
prior to slaughter, by competent persons; (b) that not 
only the carcases but the viscera of all animals intended for 
food should also be examined; (c) that these persons 
whose duty it was to carryout such inspection should poss- 
ess the necessary knowledge of their work to enable them 
to discharge the duties devolving upon them in an effli- 
cient manner. Inspection of all animals prior to 
slaughter could not be carried out in all cases, for ex- 
ample, in those instances in which as the result 
of accidents it was found necessary to slaughter animals 
in places other than abattoirs, and also in the case of 
dead meat from foreign countries ; but where animals 
were killed on account of injuries or sudden illness, 
the internal organs should be sent to a licensed abattoir 
or receiving house with the carcass, for inspection and 
as a guide to the inspector in his work; further, all 
private slaughterhouses should be abolished, or where, 
as in small villages or towns, a public slaughterhouse 
could not be supported, they should be licensed and 
placed under the direct control of the sanitary authori- 
ties. He held that in all abattoirs there should be one 
or more lay inspectors, but they should not be em- 
powered to condemn flesh; for this purpose a sanitary 
board (consisting of a medical officer, a veterinary ofti- 
cer anda lay inspector) should be established in con- 
nection with every abattoir; but inspectors (lay or 
professional) should only be appointed after submitting 
themselves to examination by a competent exainining 
body, and the decision of the sanitary board should be 
final. The microscope should be brought into requisi- 
tion in dealing with the flesh of animals that had suffered 
from micro-parasitic disease. 3. Flesh should be con- 
sidered unfit for food if its physical characters present 
gross departures from the normal, as from its being ex- 
cessively lean or anemic, or soft, or moist, or dark in 
colour ; or in which effusions, or extravasations, or evi- 
dences of commencing decomposition were detected ; oF 
from which an unnatural odour was given off, or whic 
possessed a distinctly abnormal taste. Flesh should be 
considered unfit for food when the animal from whi 
it was derived had been physicked to any extent, or had 
suffered from such maladies as pycemia, septicema, 
glanders, farcy, rabies or anthrax ; or from any malady 
from the effects of which important nutritive changes 
have taken place, or in which there was a probability of 
the malady being transmitted to the human subject by 
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ingestion. The question of the condemnation of the 
flesh of parturient animals and of thore that had suffered 
from specific fevers, such as swine fever, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, foot and mouth disease, or tuberculosis ; or from 
such heemal lesions as black quarter, was one for the 

ve consideration of the members of the Association 
and of all sanitarians. 

Professor MeFapyzan said that skilled inspection 
should devolve upon veterinary surgeons, who should be 
able to distinguish between flesh that could with im- 
punity be eaten, although diseased, and that which could 
not. He thought that tuberculosis in cattle was not 
of prime importance from a public health point of view 
(in man the primary lesion was not in the alimentary 
canal), and he thought that only such cases of human 
tuberculosis as had their starting point in connection 
with the alimentary organs could possibly have been 
brought about by the consumption of tuberculous meat 
or milk. 

Professor Mryrick said meat inspection should be 
carried out by medical or veterinary inspectors. Meat 
from animals suffering from parturient apoplexy could, 
he believed, be eaten with impunity, and so also could 
that in the early stage of pleuro-pneumonia, Tubercu- 
lous meat ought to be condemned. 

Dr. Gro. Witson said that the public should not be 
allowed to run any risks by eating meat from diseased 
carcasses. Meat exposed for sale should be regarded 
as presented to the public as sound meat from healthy 
animals, and if found otherwise should be condemned. 

Mr. Huntinea said it was impossible to inspect all 
meat. The large towns got all the worst meat. The 
best remedy was to establish public abattoirs, and 
abolish private ones. The inspectors should be butch- 
ers (laymen); they could detect all ordinary cases of 
unsound meat in the slaughterhouses. 

Dr. Mason herp 4 Thought that an expert veterinary 
pathologist should be the meat inspector. Tubercu- 
losis was very rare in sheep, but very common in cattle 
around Hull. In 1883 the corporatien of Hull took 
action in the matter, and proposed compensation to 
owners of condemned beasts. Auctioneers who sold 
diseased cattle in Hull were liable to be suspended. 

Dr. SERGEANT concurred in thinking public abattoirs 
vuly should be used in towns. Inspection of meat in 
private slaughterhouses was almost impossible ; in many 
cases animals were slaughtered outside the town, when 
meat inspection was efficiently carried out, the carcasses 
being “stripped” before entering the town. He re- 
garded tuberculosis in meat as very important. In all 
advanced cases of the disease the meat should not be 
used as food, whatever views were taken as to the early 
Stages of the disease. Tuberculous milk was even more 
tnportant than tubercular meat. The conditions of 
most cowsheds were very insanitary. 

Dr. Fosproxe said that local authorities should have 
more power to close private slaughterhouses; if that 
were not done, public abattoirs were not of much use. 

Dr. A. Hitt remarked on the fact that although 
more meat was eaten and milk drunk, and more tuber- 
culosis existed in cattle, still the death-rates from tabes 
Leeneeeaee and pulmonary phthisis were being gradually 

“6 ered, Mr, Walley brought forward no evidence to 
show that human disease had been produced by inges- 
tion of meat from sligh 
ghtly tuberculous cows. Healthy- 


ooking animals could be taken as being healthy 
or human food. 


RESOLUTION. 
The following resolution was roposed by Dr. W. 


Ressen (Edinburgh), seconded by Dr. E. Serceant, 
id adopted : “That it be remitted to the Parliamentary 


Bills Committee to approach the Government with a. 
view to obtain the abolition of private and the establish- 
ment of public slaughterhouses, with skilled inspection. 
of meat.” 


THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA ACT. 


To the Editor of The British Medical Jowrnal. 
Sir, 

The suggestion on the part of your correspondent,. 
Mr. James Brassey Brierley, M.D., that complete isola- 
tion should be substituted for the slaughtering out 
system in order to exterminate pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle, would naturally appear to the inexperienced (as 
he evidently is) a less objectionable remedy than that 
which it is now proposed to have recourse. Complete 
isolation would probably be an effectual remedy against 
the spreading of the disease if we could discover all the 
centres, because, so far as our experience extends, this 
disease is not communicable by mediate contagions. It 
would, however, be quite impracticable to carry out his 
suggestion, because a large number of the outbreaks 
occur in outlying parts of the country, where there are 
neither sheds nor stables in which the infected herds. 
could be shut up. 

Further, I can assure Dr. Brierley that when a gen- 
uine outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonia (which 
I am afraid his was not) occurs among a _ herd, the 
owners find it more to their advantage (as a rule) to 
have their cattle slaughtered, and compensation paid 
them,than to have them imprisoned for life, only to 
find the disease gradually extending among their cattle 
at long or short intervals of time. 

Dr. Brierley’s extremely discourteous reflections on the 
importance of veterinary medicine and what he is 
pleased to call barbarous practice of butchering all cat- 
tle around are, I venture to think, quite uncalled for, 
and will not receive the approbation of your readers. 
generally. Impotence to cure specific diseases is cer- 
tainly not confined to followers of the veterinary branch 
of medicine, and at the risk of producing a further 
shock to his feelings, I am free to confess that I do not 
wish that any method of curing cattle affected with con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia should be discovered, because 
we know that it is to the movement of these so-called 
“cured ” beasts that the fresh outbreaks are due. It is 
with a view to prevent the possibility of “ cured ”’ cattle 
mingling with healthy stock that we recommended the 
“barbarous system” of slaughtering out; and the ex- 
perience of every country in the world in which the 
disease has existed and gained a good foot-hold goes to 
show that by no other means can we hope to eradicate 
it. As regardsthe postscript to Dr. Brierley’s letter, 
I can confidently assert that if his diagnosis is correct, 
there must be more tuberculous cattle slaughtered in 
Old Trafford than any other townin England. [I am ete. 

ALEXANDER C. Corr, Chief Inspector. 


[The above is in reply to a letter which appeared the 
previous week.—Ed 


THE VALUE OF LATIN. 


Dr. Water K. Srexey, writing to The British Medi- 
cal Jowrnal, says, among mental as among bodily ac- 
quisitions the ornamental comes before the useful, and 
up tothe present time in our school education, that 
knowledge which conduces to personal well being has 
been superseded by that which brings applause. At a 
period when science was in its infancy the mind of the 
boy was developed by cummitting to memory endless 
comparatively useless facts, such as the dates of kings 
and rulers, the dates of battles, and the numbers slain, 
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an inch, and maintains this all the way down. On 
the internal surface of the wall are a number of 
horny lamine or leaves, which fit in between a 
corresponding number of sensitive amine. which 
are found on the outside of the bone of the nail. 
The horny lamina, unlike those of the horse, extend 
for a short distance on to the horny sole. The horny 
laming do not reach within an inch of the top of 
the wall, but where they exist are as well developed 
as in the horse. The sole of the nail is very thick— 
about 1} inch. On the upper part of the sole, next 
to the sensitive foot, are a large number of foramina 
of great size tu accommodate long villi growing from 
the sensitive sole. The width of the nail. from cor- 
ner to corner, is 5 incher, end its height at the| 
centre 24 inches. 

A transverse section of the wall, including the 
laminew, when viewed microscopically, is found to 
differ, depending upon whether the section is from 
the centre or sides of the nail, or whether we are 
studying the wall or the Jeaves ; the latter are cone- 
shaped, and possess certain lateral irregularities 
corresponding to the lateral laminz of the horse. 
The lamin terminate cither in an obtuse point or in 
two or more projections. In some places it may be 
seen that the laminw are bridged across, and thus 
a canal or foramen formed. This is particularly the 
case with the corners of the nail rather than its 
central portion. Here we find the lamine more 
obliquely placed, closer together, and they are 
bridged across or connected by a tissue which is 
undoubtedly horn, and yet in some of its charac- 
teristics is wholly unlike any other horn with which 
I am acquainted. The bridging across of the laminz 
leads to the formation of many foramina, and I am 
satisfied that I] have found that those next to the 
sensitive tissue often contain a blood-vessel. 

The points of interest in the skin of the elephant 
I believe to be these :— 

1. The long finger like papille on the tip of the 
trunk placed in connection with special nerve- 
endings, and no doubt conveying that exquisite 
sensibility which the animal is known to possess in 
this part. 

2. The compound primary and secondary papille 
in the skin. 

3. The absence of anything approaching glandular 
structure. 

4. The canal system which exists in all bristles, 
and in a modified degree in most hairs. 

5. The arrangement of the horny and sensitive 
lamine at the corners of the nail, and the presence 
of a blood-vessel in true horny tissue, 

From careful enquiries made of competent persons, 
1 believe that the skin of the elephant has not been 


previously described. * 


REMARKABLE INJURY to Brary.— An Eastbourne 
tradesman, who went a little wrong in his head lately 
drove four three-inch nails into his brain, but instead of 
killing him, he has, much to the astonishment of 
doctors, completely recovered, and confesses himself 


to being much the better of the experiment, 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Section of Public Medicine ), 
MEAT INSPECTION. 


Mr. THomas (Principal, Royal Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh) said that the subject of meat 
inspection might be considered under three heads: 
1. The necessity for the adoption of a system of meat 
inspection in this country; 2. The best method of 
carrying out meat inspection; 3. The principles that 
should guide us in the condemnation of meat. 1. Meat 
inspection was necessary for the reasons (a) that the 
British were the greatest of flesh eaters in the world ; ) 
that the vast majority of the flesh-eating portion of the 
public were utterly ignorant as to the characters which 
distinguished good from bad meat ; «@ that through the 
medium of animal flesh many lives had been lost, and 
many poopie had suffered injury to their health; and 
(d) that the flesh eaters had a right to protection from 
such dangers, and from the evil designs of those who 
profit by the trade in bad meat, and also by the fact that 
there was no law to compel them to declare from what 
source the flesh they sold had been obtained, nor to de- 
clare the nature of the disease from which an animal 
had suffered. 2. In order that meat inspection should be 
properly carried out three things were necessary (a) that. 
all animals intended for human food should be examined, 
prior to slaughter, by competent persons; (b) that not 
only the carcases but the viscera of all animals intended for 
food should also be examined; (c) that these persons 
whose duty it was to carryout such inspection should poss- 
ess the necessary knowledge of their work to enable them 
to discharge the duties devolving upon them in an effli- 
cient manner. Inspection of all animals prior to 
slaughter could not be carried out in all cases, for ex- 
ample, in those instances in which as the result 
of accidents it was found necessary to slaughter animals 
in places other than abattoirs, and also in the case of 
dead meat from foreign countries ; but where animals 
were killed on account of injuries or sudden illness , 
the internal organs should be sent to a licensed abattoir 
or receiving house with the carcass, for inspection and 
as a guide to the inspector in his work; further, all 
private slaughterhouses should be abolished, or where, 
as in small villages or towns, a public slaughterhouse 
could not be supported, they should be licensed and 
placed under the direct control of the sanitary authori- 
ties. He held that in all abattoirs there should be one 
or more lay inspectors, but they should not be em- 
powered to condemn flesh; for this purpose a sanitary 
board (consisting of a medical officer, a veterinary ofti- 
cer anda lay inspector) should be established in con- 
nection with every abattoir; but inspectors (lay or 
professional) should only be appointed after submitting 
themselves to examination by a competent examining 
body, and the decision of the sanitary board should be 
final. The microscope should be brought into requisi- 
tion in dealing with the flesh of animals that had suffered 
from micro-parasitic disease. 3. Flesh should be con- 
sidered unfit for food if its physical characters presented 
gross departures from the normal, as from its being eX- 
cessively lean or anemic, or soft, or moist, or dark in 
colour ; or in which effusions, or extravasations, or ev!- 
dences of commencing decomposition were detected ; oF 
from which an unnatural odour was given off, or which 
possessed a distinctly abnormal taste. Flesh should be 


considered unfit for food when the animal from which 
it was derived had been physicked to any extent, or hi 

suffered from such maladies as pycemia, septicemia, 
glanders, farcy, rabies or anthrax ; or from any malady 
from the effects of which important nutritive changes 
have taken place, or in which there was a probability 

the malady being transmitted to the human subject by 
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ingestion. The question of the condemnation of the 
flesh of parturient animals and of thore that had suffered 
from specific fevers, such as swine fever, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, foot and mouth disease, or tuberculosis ; or from 
such heemal lesions as black quarter, was one for the 

ve consideration of the members of the Association 
and of all sanitarians. 

Professor MeFapyean said that skilled inspection 
should devolve upon veterinary surgeons, who should be 
able to distinguish between flesh that could with im- 
punity be eaten, although diseased, and that which could 
not. He thought that tuberculosis in cattle was not 
of prime importance from a public health point of view 
(in man the primary lesion was not in the alimentary 
canal), and he thought that only such cases of human 
tuberculosis as had their starting point in connection 
with the alimentary organs could possibly have been 
brought about by the consumption of tuberculous meat 
or milk. 

Professor Mryrick said meat inspection should be 
carried out by medical or veterinary inspectors. Meat 
from animals suffering from parturient apoplexy could, 
he believed, be eaten with impunity, and so also could 
that in the early stage of pleuro-pneumonia, Tubercu- 
lous meat ought to be condemned. 

Dr. Geo. Wi1tson said that the public should not be 
allowed to run any risks by eating meat from diseased 
carcasses. Meat exposed for sale should be regarded 
as presented to the public as sound meat from healthy 
animals, and if found otherwise should be condemned. 

Mr. Huntine said it was impossible to inspect all 
meat. The large towns got all the worst meat. The 
best remedy was to establish public abattoirs, and 
abolish private ones. The inspectors should be butch- 
ers (laymen); they could detect all ordinary cases of 
unsound meat in the slaughterhouses. 

Dr. Mason (Hull) Thought that an expert veterinary 
pathologist should be the meat inspector. Tubercu- 
losis was very rare in sheep, but very common in cattle 
around Hull. In 1883 the corporatien of Hull took 
action in the matter, and proposed compensation to 
owners of condemned beasts. Auctioneers who sold 
diseased cattle in Hull were liable to be suspended. 

Dr. SERGEANT concurred in thinking public abattoirs 
only should be used in towns. Inspection of meat in 
private slaughterhouses was almost impossible ; in many 
cases animals were slaughtered outside the town, when 
meat inspection was efficiently carried out, the carcasses 
being “ stripped” before entering the town. He re- 
garded tuberculosis in meat as very important. In all 
advanced cases of the disease the meat should not be 
used as food, whatever views were taken as to the early 
Stages of the disease. Tuberculous milk was even more 
tnportant than tubercular meat. The conditions of 
most cowsheds were very insanitary. 

Dr. Foseroxe said that local authorities should have 
more power to close private slaughterhouses; if that 
were not done, public abattoirs were not of much use. 

Dr. A. Hit remarked on the fact that although 
more meat was eaten and milk drunk, and more tuber- 
culosis existed in cattle, still the death-rates from tabes 
uecenterion and pulmonary phthisis were being gradually 
rtrd Mr. Walley brought forward no evidence to 

how that human disease had been produced by inges- 
tion of meat f i 
eat from slightly tuberculous cows. Healthy- 


looking animals 
for human ead could be taken as being healthy 


RESOLUTION. 
The following resolution was proposed by Dr. W. 


ee (Edinburgh), seconded by Dr. E. Serceant, 
adopted : “That it be remitted to the Parliamentary 


Bills Committee to approach the Government with a. 
view to obtain the abolition of private and the establish- 
ment of public slaughterhouses, with skilled inspection. 
of meat.” 


THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA ACT. 


To the Editor of The British Medical Journal. 
Sir, 


The suggestion on the part of your correspondent,, 


Mr. James Brassey Brierley, M.D., that complete isola- 
tion should be substituted for the slaughtering out 
system in order to exterminate pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle, would naturally appear to the inexperienced (as 
he evidently is) a less objectionable remedy than that 
which it is now proposed to have recourse. Complete 
isolation would probably be an effectual remedy against 
the spreading of the disease if we could discover all the 
centres, because, so far as our experience extends, this 
disease is not communicable by mediate contagions. It 
would, however, be quite impracticable to carry out his 
suggestion, because a large number of the outbreaks 
occur in outlying parts of the country, where there are 
neither sheds nor stables in which the infected herds. 
could be shut up. 

Further, I can assure Dr. Brierley that when a gen- 
uine outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonia (which 
I am afraid his was not) occurs among a_ herd, the 
owners find it more to their advantage (as a rule) to 
have their cattle slaughtered, and compensation paid 
them, than to have them imprisoned for life, only to 
find the disease gradually extending among their cattle 
at long or short intervals of time. 

Dr. Brierlev’s extremely discourteous reflections on the 
importance of veterinary medicine and what he is 
pleased to call barbarous practice of butchering all cat- 
tle around are, I venture to think, quite uncalled for, 
and will not receive the approbation of your readers. 
geuerally. Impotence to cure specific diseases is cer- 
tainly not confined to followers of the veterinary branch 
of medicine, and at the risk of producing a further 
shock to his feelings, I am free to confess that I do not 
wish that any method of curing cattle affected with con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia should be discovered, because 
we know that it is to the movement of these so-called 
“cured ”’ beasts that the fresh outbreaks are due. It is 
with a view to prevent the possibility of “ cured ”’ cattle 
mingling with healthy stock that we recommended the 
“barbarous system” of slaughtering out; and the ex- 
perience of every country in the world in which the 
disease has existed and gained a good foot-hold goes to 
show that by no other means can we hope to eradicate 
it. As regardsthe postscript to Dr. Brierley’s letter, 
I can confidently assert that if his diagnosis is correct, 
there must be more tuberculous cattle slaughtered in 
Old Trafford than any other town in England. [ am etc. 

ALEXANDER C. Copz, Chief Inspector. 


[The above is in reply to a ‘letter which appeared the 
previous week.—Ed]. 


THE VALUE OF LATIN. 


Dr. Watrer K. Sieiey, writing to The British Medi- 
cal Jowrnal, says, among mental as among bodily ac- 
quisitions the ornamental comes before the useful, and 
up tothe present time in our school education, that 
knowledge which conduces to personal well being has 
been superseded by that which brings applause. At a 
period when science was in its infancy the mind of the 
boy was developed by committing to memory endless 
comparatively useless facts, such as the dates of kings 
and rulers, the dates of battles, and the numbers slain, 
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etc., together with a smattering of Greek and Latin 
When analysed, all these years of a boy’s life were spent 
in assimilating a form of knowledge the only recommen- 
dation of which was that such was assumed by some to 
constitute “ the education of a gentleman.” 7 
Times are rapidly changing, and a man of science is 
no longer considered badly educated for not knowing 
his Latin declensions. As Dr. Wade asked, “‘ What are 
the uses to which a medical man does actually put his 
knowledge of Latin! He finishes by saying: “It must 
be allowed that he can, if so disposed, read easy pas- 
sages from Celsus.” How many boys leave school with 


least possible direct use in after life? But very few. 
This being so, how much better had all these years of 
monotonous drudgery been spent in some scientific 
subject, or in German or French, so that the medical 
man might be able to keep up with the current litera- 
ture of his profession on the Continent, as well as in his 
own language. This, under the old system, he could 
not generally do, but we are assured that he could, “ if 
so disposed, read easy passages from Celsus.”’ 

How many of our greatest scientists never did any 
ood at school. When we seek the explanation it will 
in most cases be found that the caialoe school sub- 
jects were nauseating to them, and it was only after the 
period of boyhood—which should have been the | 
mort active in mental evolution—was passed that— 
they have comme.;ced to .develop, and, instead of | 
being the stupids as stamped by their teachers, have | 
proved themselves to be the most original of minds. | 

Charles Darwin, in writing of his school, says “It 
was strictly classical ;’’ and then says, “ The school as | 
a means of education to me was simply a blank.’ 
These facts speak for themselves, and do not favour 
the present classical education as a preliminary for 
students of the scientific professions. 


THE BOMBAY VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


From the Calendar and Syllabus published by 
order of Government we take the following interest- 
ing particulars of this Institution. Under the gui- 
dance of Professor Steel this College is rapidly 
attaining a prominent position in India, 


The Bombay Veterinary College was started in 
1886 under orders of Lord Reay’s Government, as 
the outcome of deliberations extending over a good 
many years, but which became active in 1882, In 
Resolution No. 4002 of 1883, Revenue Department 
{iovernment of Bombay, it is stated that « the 


Givvernor in Council is of opinion that the proj 
for the establishment of a 
College, with an hospital attached to it, is one likely | 
to prove of great benefit, and merits careful con- 
sideration. _It is difficult to overrate the import- | 
ance of agriculture and agricultural stock in India ; | 
and, seeing that the value of the agricultural cattle | 
which perish from plague and other epidemic dis- | 
eases in India is calculated at £6,000,000 sterling 
per annum, it is obvious that any measure which 
would tend to check this great mortality and heav 
loss, by increasing the knowledge of the nature waa 
remedies for the various diseases which attack cat- 
tle, and provide a class of persons competent to 
treat scientifically the different maladies to which 


cattle are subject, would prove of immense advan- 


tage to the State and to the innumerable owners of 
live stock comprising the mass of the cultivators. 
The Governor in Couneil is. accordingly, pleased 
to direct the formation of a Committee to consider 
and report upon the scheme for the establishment 
of a Government Veterinary College and Hospital. 
Tbe Committee should consist of the Commissioners 
of the three Divisions, the Collectors of Poona and 
Bombay. and other gentlemen.” At the meetings 
of the Committee it was announced that Mr. Dinshaw 
Manockji Petit, with characteristic liberality, has 
made over to the ~ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals” a building and sites (contain- 
ing 40,000 square yards) on the Siwri Road in 
Parel, which = had recently purchased for Rs. 
45,000, for the establishment of an hospital for the 
treatment and cure of diseases of animals. This 
valuable property the Society offered to place at the 
disposal of Government for the’ purposes of the 
proposed Veterinary College and Hospital, together 
with all the animalssent to, or collected by, the Society, 
which would also undertake all charges on account 
of food of animals, medicines and all establishments 
required, on the condition that the teaching staff 
of the College be supplied and paid hy Government, 
and the buildings maintained in proper repair. 
The Governor in Council decided to accept with 
pleasure the offer of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 

In January, 1885, orders were issued for the 
construction of the necessary College buildings and 
purchase of dead-stock with a view to opening the 
‘‘ollege on 1st April, 1885, but the scheme had to 
be postponed, and it was not until the beginning of 
1886 that the required preparations could be made, 
and the buildings and grounds needed for College 
purposes be obtained from the Society and con- 
verted for teaching purposes. On 2nd August, 
1886, the College commenced its courses of lectures. 

In the first collegiate year the library, museum, 
and post-mortem room were opened, the rules and 
regulations were framed, and two cattle wards and 
a horse ward gave facilities for practical study in 
the hospital. The College Committee was als0 
established. 

In 1887-88, the second collegiate year, the annual 
professional examinations commenced ; the dissect- 
ing room and practical examination-shed were 
opened; and the hospital added a second horse 
ward, a third cattle ward, a dog ward, boiler house, 


-Manager’s quarters, and a forage store to its 


resources. 
In 1888-89, the third collegiate year, Class B 
annual examinations commenced, and the permanent 


Board of Examiners was founded, the designation 


of the Superintendent was changed to “ Princi 


and Professor of Veterinary Science,” the forge 


was brought into working order for teaching, the 
hospital obtained another cattle ward, and the Col- 
lege porch was added. 

In 1889-90, the fourth collegiate year, the 
chemical laboratory, students’ quarters, aud phar 
macy have been brought into use, the Ulin 
Department thoronghly organised, and the ew 
museum building above the porch occupied. T's 
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year the first Class C, or Diploma, Examinations 
were held. Also Government decided to revert 
the Assistant Surgeons, who hitherto had been 
Lecturers, to their medical duties and repla-e 
them by veterinary graduates. On 18th March, 
1890, His Excellency Lord Reay, Governor of 
Bombay. signed and. presented the Diplomas 
to the first batch of graduates (those who ob- 
tained their Diplomas in 1889); he also laid 
the foundation stone of the Sir Dinshaw Manockji 
Petit Patho-bacteriological Laboratory, and opened 
the Hospital Isulation Ward. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


(Appointed under Government Resolution No, 4033 
of 1888, R. D.) 


President: The Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, 
Bombay Army. 

Members: The Veterinary Lecturer, Poona College 
of Science. 

The Superintendent, Horse-Breeding 
Operations, Bombay Presidency. 

An officer of the Grant Medical Col- 
lege (nominated by the Principal of 
that College). 

An officer to be appointed from time 
to time by Government (Dr. Desh- 
mukh, Assistant Chemical Analyser 
to Government, at present). 


Veterinary Report on Cattle Ships, 1889. 

In glancing through the Veterinary Report for 
188%, just issued by the Board of Agriculture. it is 
natural to turn first to the portion stating the losses 
of live-stock in crussing the Atlantic, a s ibject to 
which Mr. Plimsoll’s book on “Cattle Ships ” has 
recently directed public attention. During the year, 
we are informed, 7845 cattle from the United States 
and Canada were thrown overboard, while 508 were 
landed dead, and 76 were sv badly injured that they 
had to be slaughtered immediately after being 
landed, making a total of 8429. It is true that this 
large number of cattle is only 2:23 per cent. of the 
entire number (877,385) shipped; but it is pro- 
bably not a twentieth part of the number of beasts 
which were more or less injured, and caused to suffer 
severely during the passage. The casualties among 
sheep were proportionately greater than those of 
cattle, amounting to 2713 out of a total of 74,414. 

Another point, which recent attempts to relax 
restrictions upon the importation of foreign animals 
have made specially interesting, is the number of 
diseased animals imported. The report shows that 
we received from the United States during the year 
eighteen cargoes containing animals affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia. The number found actually 
diseased was 47, out of a total 8102; but all the 
rest, having been in contact with the affected beasts, 
would have been dangerous if not slaughtered at 
the ports of landing. We also received five cargoes 


of sheep from Germany affected with fuot-and- | 


three cargoes of pigs from Denmark, containing 
animals affected with swine fever: and one cargo 
from Holland containing pigs suffering from the 
same disease. The United States sent us sheep 
scab in three cargoes.—The Standard. 


The Necessity of Latin. 


A correspondent sends us an anecdote of a practitioner 
of last generation which he considers shows the impor- 
tance of the knowledge of Latin. We do not think it 
has much bearing on the question. To us the moral 
seems to be that men should not use words the meaning 
of which they do not know, especially to men who do 
know. The moral is not confined to Latin but includes 
the language of Science as well as those of France and 
England. 

Our readers, however, shall judge for themselves. The 
tale relates how a practitioner who had been sent for to 
treat a sick cow, was told by the cowman that the owner 
(a clergyman) wished to see him before he left. The 
parson was in his study, the vet. was shown in. 

Well, what is the matter with the cow ? 

Oh she is very bad—very serious. 

Yes, I know that, but what is her complaint, what do 
you call it? 

Its a very complicated case. 

Yes but what is the name of it? 
suppose 

Of course it has a name but our scientific terms 
are not easily understood, if I told you its name you 
would’nt be any the wiser. 

Very likely not but I am curious to know what the 
name of the disease is. 

Well if you must know I will tell you. It is an in- 
ternal disease which we call ‘ Semper Eadem.’ 

The parson smiled politely and thanked the man of 
medicine. 

Next day the V.S. found his patient much worse— 
dying in fact. Again he was asked to see the owner 
before leaving. He did so and the following conversa- 
tion took place. 

Well how is your patient to-day / 

Much worse—quite altered in fact. 

Quite altered! Why what is the disease now, has it 
a name? 

Name! of course it has. Its what we call “ Nil nisi 
bonum,” in plain English—dead by God! 


It has a name I 


REVIEW. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


It was remarked at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Society by a speaker, 
that the country practitioner, in his daily occupation, 
had remarkable opportunities for the study of 
nature—that his scientific training gave him an 
interest in animal and vegetable life, which was 
given to few, and that subjects of the greatest prac- 
tical interest lay within his reach if he cared to 
avail himself of his opportunities. 

We were strongly reminded of this on receiving a 
copy of the second edition of Miss O:merod’s work 
on * Injurivus Insects, with Methods of Prevention 
of their Attack.” The volume consists of 400 pages. 
and the price is only 5/-. “It is divided into three 
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1.—Food crops and insects that injure them. 

u.-—Forest trees and iusects that injure them. 

111.—-Fruit crops and insects that injure them. 

The book might have been called “ Vegetable 
Pathology.” It contains an account of the symp- 
toms, cause, and treatment of the various abnormal 
conditions of plants which cause such serious loss to 
the fields, forests, and gardens of the Kingdom. 
Some of these have been recognised for a long time, 
but many have only recently been understood. 

Amongst attacks of crop pests which have been 
recorded as first observed here during the past few 
years, is notably that of the Hessian Fly, first 
recorded here in 1886. The Stem Eelworm has still 
more recently been proved to be the cause of the 
diseased growths known as Tulip-root in oats,and as 
Stem Sickness in Clover; and tbe attacks of the 
Fruit Fly—a pest little known here before—to 
Oats in 1888, and the yearly recurring damage from 
Wheat-bulb Fly to young wheat plants, have also 
been brought forward. 

Quite apart from its scientific interest the book 
will prove interesting and valuable to all our prae- 
titioners who have farms or gardens of their own. 
Chapter and verse is given for every statement, and 
authorities are quoted most profusely. The au- 
thor seems to us almost too particular in giving 
acknowledgement for observations or assistance. 
Her honesty and courtesy offer an example much 
needed by many writers. The book is copiously 
illustrated and all the descriptions are clearly 
given. The life histories of the insects are given 
from original observations made by or supplied to 
the author, and the preventive treatment has been 
bruught up to date by observations of measures 
which have recently been tried and found of ser- 
vice. The publishers are Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co,, and the volume is turned out in a style 
worthy of such a well-known firm. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
the of the profession, and thank/ul to any 
riends who may send us cuttings from local r ini 
facts of 4 
Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


——e for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 


THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA ACT. 


Str.—No one, [ think, will dispute the good intenti 
of Mr. Chaplin in providing for the  iaaian a 
pleuro-pneumonia. That the new Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Act is weak in many respects a little experience will goon 
prove. The Slaughter Order, so far as slaughter was con- 
cerned was all that could be desired. The difficulty did 
not arise from any failure in carrying out the slaughter 
etc., after the disease was declared to exist in a stock. 
the main difficulty, in my humble Opinion, arose from 
want of power to trace the disease,and to detect it at the 
earliest possible moment. In this the new Pleuro Order 
18 principally defective. Stock-owners, as a rule, do not 
care to have the disease discovered about their premises 
nor are they, in most cases, over grateful tothe discoverer. 


The early detection of the disease can only be attained 
by the local inspectors. Slaughter-houses ought to be 
inspected, animals dying on the owner’s premises ought 
to be examined, ir order to prevent concealment. 
Power has also to be given with as little friction as pos- 
sible to cause the slaughter of any “ suspicious ” animal. 
It is desirable that there be an appeal court, and this 
court of the highest order. Veterinary surgeons do not 
care to stake their reputation in doubtfal cases. I could 
never see any good rerson for the local inspector sub- 
mitting doubtful cases t» the county inspector, and the 
latter to the Board of Agviculture. Let the appeal be 
direct and final. Until some such steps are adopted I 
feel confident we shall always have pleuro-pneumonia 
with us. The Board of Agriculture seem very slow in 
taking up practically that terrible scourge to man and 
beast, tuberculosis. Now that this Board are invested 
with large powers the Country will be anxious to see 
what benefits they can confer. Yours truly, 
ON-LOOKER. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—Mr. Walker’s letter suggests a very serious con- 
dition of this Society, and one that should be enquired 
into without loss of time. The annual meetings of the 
“ National ”’ have been hitherto well attended, and the 
only difficulty seemed to be in gett:ug good papers for 
discussion. Possibly this difficulty'may have led to the 
abandonment of the Irish meeting, but if so we ought to 
have had notice. Now that we have a weekly journal 
there is no excuse for not making public the condition 
of affairs in such a manner as to cause the least amount 
of trouble and disappointment. May I suggest that a 
special meeting should be held to determine the next 
step. Yours obediently, 

A MEMBER. 


(The Secretary has already called a Meeting of the 
Council, which will be held in London, on Mon lay, Sept. 
8th, at the First Avenue Hotel.—Eb.} 


Dear Srr,—In justice to Mr. Banham, kindly permit 
me to say that he is in no way to blame for the meeting 
of the National Veterinary Association not having been 
held in Dublin last month. 

Early in the year Mr. Banham wrote me with reference 
to the arrangements necessary, but as I was then suffer- 
ing from an attack of typhoid, from which disease my 
wife shortly afterwards died, his letters remained unan- 
swered, and I was for some months unable to attend to 
any public business whatever. When, too late I admit, 
I took the matter up, I found that in the whole of Ire- 
land there was not a sufficient number of members to 
even form an “Originating Committee,” and although 
I personally communicated with several gentleme! 
respecting papers to be read, ete., ete., I soon saw that 
we could not have the meeting in the week of the Dublin 
Horse Show. I accept the entire responsibility for the 
non-holding of the meeting, as it was owing to my oms- 
sions that arrangements for it could not be perfected m 
time, but the circumstances which led to these omissions 
were such as will, I think, cause the members to excuse 
my seeming neglect. I have, and always have had the 
interests of the Association as warmly at heart as anyon? 
connected with it,and I am causing a circular to ° 
issued to each member of its Council asking the 
opinions 4s to whether they think it would be better that 
the meeting should be held in October or deferred until 
next year, and in either event I am satisfied that we call 
have a meeting in Dublin which will be at least a8 
largely attended as those held in Edinburgh in 1886, oF 
in London last year. Yours obediently, 


T. H. Srucocks, F.B.C.V5. 
Drogheda, Sept. 2nd, 1890. 
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